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BUCKINGIIAM-HOUSE. 


Work, entitled a “ History of the Royal Residences,” has just 

been published by a gentleman of the name of Pyne. It contains 

an interesting description of Buckingham-House, from which we shall 
give some extracts :- - 

Of the interior of Buckingham-House little is generally known. Its 
having been the dwelling of the Royal Family has necessarily occa- 
sioned it to be held more sacred from the eye of prying curiosity than 
the other palaces. “* Buckingham-House (says the author) was pur- 
chased by his Majesty George III. as a Palace for her Majesty Queen 
Charlot.e, had she outlived her royal consort, in lieu of Somerset- 
House, which ancient building had been held as the town residence 
for queen dowagers of England. The purchase was made soon after 
the birth of the heir apparent at St. James’s Palace, which heing 
the seat of government, and the Queen’s House being more elegant and 
retired, their Majesties removed thither, and it became their town 
residence, and the birth-place of all their succeeding children. 

“ The house, built of brick and stone, is situate atthe west end of 
St. James’s Park ; has a lawn, inclosed with iron rails, in front, and 
spacious ground behind. It was much altered by their Majesties : 
the front was modernized, and the grounds, which were, according to 
the old style, over-ornamented with parterres, fountains, statues, &c, 
were changed to the succeeding style, which excluded ornament al- 
together. By an old folio print, we perceive that there was a foun- 
tain on the front lawn, in the basin of which were Neptune and his 
Tritons. The house too was ornamented over the attics with an 
acroteria of figures, representing Mercury, Seereey, Equity, Liberty, 
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&c. In the centre of the entablature of the eastern front was in. 
scribed, in large gilt Roman capitals, “Sic siti Letantur Lares ;” 
and on the front to the north was inscribed, “* Rus in Urbe :” above 
which were figures of the four Seasons. 

* Thesituation of this noble mansion when occupied by its founder, 
the Duke of Buckingham, must have been delightful ; no building 
extending beyoad St. James's to the left, the north open to Hamp- 
stead, and the view of the Thames almost unintercepted from the 
south-west corner of the park. The beauty of the surrounding scene, 
and the geaeral agrémens of the site,*were sensibly felt by the noble 
founder of the house, and may be adduced as one among many in- 
stances to prove, that wealth does not necessarily preclude the bless- 
ing of domestic enjoyment; and a succeeding age has rendered the 
walls sacred to that bappy state ; hence a poet might be allowed to 
say, that the genius of connubial iclicity laid the first stone of Buck- 
ingham-House. 

* The founder of this mansion, John Sheffield, Duke of Bucking. 
ham, is frequently mentioned in the reign of Charles I. as Earl of 
Mulgrave, and was honoured with the garter by that monarch. He 
held the appointment of Lord Chamberlain under James I]. and was 
created Marquis by William HII. By Queen Anne he was raised to 
the dignity of a Dukedom. It is said, that when young, the Duke 
aspired to the honour of obtaining the band of her Majesty, then 
Princess Anne, and that disappointment drove him to the Continent, 
where he remained several years. His Grace was married three 
times, and the lady who was destined to become his last wife, such are 
the occasional caprices of the faws, was the iilegitimate daughter of 
the father of his first love.* 

“ The Duke, who held the office of Lord Privy Seal under Queen 
Anne, had resigned his appointment. It was in his retirement here 
that he wrote a letter, descriptive of the place, to a noble. friend, 
whence we extract the following passages :-— 

** To begin then without more preamble: | rise, now in summer, 
about seven o'clock, from a large bedchamber (entirely quiet, high, 
and free from the early sun) to walk in the garden ; or if rainy, ina 
saloon filed with pictures, some good, but none disagreeable: also, 
in a row above them, I haveso many portraits of famous persons in 
several kinds, as are enough toexcite ambition in any man less lazy, 
or Jess at ease than myself, 

* Instend of a little closet (according to the unwholesome custom 
of most peep!e) | choose this spacious room for all my small affairs, 
reading books or writing letters; where 1 am never in the least tired, 
by the help of stretching my legs sometimes in so large a room, anid 
of Jooking into the pleasantest park in the world, just underneath. 

“ Though my garden is such, as by not pretending to rarities or 
curiasities, has nothing in it to inveigle one’s thoughts ; yet by the 
advantage of situation and prospect, it is able 10 suggest the noblest 


* This lady was Cathe:ine Darnley, natural daughter of James LU. 
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that can be—in preseulingat once to view, a vast town, @ palace, and 
a magnificent cathedral. I confess the last, with all its splendour, 
has less share in exciting my devotion, than the most common shrub 
in my garden: for though Iam apt to be sincerely devout in any 
sort of religious assemblies, from the very. best (that of our own 
church)even to those of Jews, Turks, and Indians ; yet the works of 
nature appear to me the’better sort of sermons; and every flower 
contains in it the most edifying rhetoric, to fll us with admiration of 
its Omnipotent Creator, 

“ The avenues to this house are a long St. James’s Park, through 
rows of goodly elms onone hand, and gay flourishing limes on the 
other; that for coaches, this for walking, with the Mall lying betwixt 
them. This reaches to my iron pallisade that encompasses a square 
court, which has in the midst a,great basin, with statues and water- 
works ; and from its entrance rises all the way imperceptibly, ull 
we mount to a terrace in the front of a large hall, paved with square 
white stones mixed with a dark-coloured marble ; the walls thereof 
covered with a set of pictures done in the school of Raphacl. Out 
of this, on the right hand, we go into a parlour, thirty-three feet by 
thirty-nine, with a niche fifteen fect broad for a buffet, paved with 
white marble, and placed within an arch with pilasters of divers 
colours, the upper part of which as high as the ceiling is painted by 
Ricci. 

“ From hence we pass through a suite of large rooms, into a_bed- 
chamber of thirty-four feet by twenty-seven ; within it a large 
closet, that opens into a green-house. On the lefi hand of the hail 
are three s:one arches, supported by three Corinthian p:llars, under 
one of which we got up eight aud forty steps, ten feet broad, each 
step of one entire Portland stone. ‘The walls are painted with the 
story of Dido, whom the painter has brought no further than to 
that fatal cave where the lovers appear just entcring. The roof of 
this staircase, which is fifty five feet from the ground, is forty feet by 
thiety-six, filled with the figures of gods and geddesses. In the midst 
is Juno, condescending to beg assistance from Venus, to bring about 
a marriage, which the Fates intended should be the ruin of ber own 
darling queen and people: by which tuat sublime poet intimates, tha; 
we should never be over-eager fur any thing, either in our pursuits o, 
our prayers, lest what we endeavour to ask too violently for our in_ 
terest, should be granted us by providence only in order to our rum,’ 


To be continued. 


Story of the Birth of the Second Sighted Allan. 
From Tales of my Landlord. 


t | SHE father of the two brothers, Angus and Allan M‘Aulay, wag 
a gentleman of consideration and family, being the chief of 4 
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Highland clan, ef good account, though not numerous ; his lady, 
the mother of these young men, was a gentlewoman of good family, 
if I may be permitted to say so of onc nearly connected with my own, 
Her brother, an honourable and spirited young man, obtained from 
James the Sixth a grant of forestry, and other privileges, over a royal 
chace adjacent to this castle: und, in exercising and defending 
these rights, he was so unfortunate as to involve bimself ina quarrel 
with some of our Highland freebooters or caterans. 

The clan, with whom the maternal uncle of the M‘Aulays had been 
placed in feud, was a small sept of banditti, called, from their house- 
Jess state, and their incessantly wandering among the mountains and 
glens, the Children of the Mist. They are a fierce and hardy people, 
with all the irritability, and wild and vengeful passions, proper to 
men who have never known the restraint of civilized society. A 
party of them lay in wait for the unfortunate Warden of the Forest, 
surprised him while hunting alone aud unattended, and slew him 
with every circumstance of inventive cruelty. ‘They cut off his head, 
and resolved, in a bravado, to exhibit it at the castle of his brother- 
in-law, Thelaird was absent, and the lady reluctantly received 
as guests, men against whom, perhaps, she was afraid to shut her 
gates. Refreshments were placed before the Children of the Mist, 
who took an opportunity to take the head of their victim from the 
plaid in which it was wrapped, placed it on that table, put a piece of 
bread between the lifeless jaws, bidding them do their office now, 
since many a good meal they had eaten at that table. The lady, who 
had been absent for some household purpose, entered at this moment, 
and, upon bebolding her brother’s head, fled, like an arrow, out of 
the house into the woods, uttering shriek upon shriek. ‘The ruffians, 
satisfied with this savage triumph, withdrew. The terrified menials, 
after overcoming the alarm to which they bad been subjected, sought 
their unfortunate mistress in every direction, but she was nowhere to 
be found. The unfortunate husband returned next day, and,with the 
assistance of his people, undertook a more anxious and distant search, 
but to equally little purpose. It was believed universally, that in 
the ecstacy of her terror, she musteither have thrown herself over 
one of the numerous precipices which overhang the river, or into a 
deep lake about a mile from the castle. Her loss was the more |a- 
mented, as she was six months advanced in Ler pregnancy ; Angus 
M‘Aulay, her eldest son, having been born eighteen months before. 

Every baron in the country now swore revenge for this dreadful 
crime. They took arms with the relations and bretier in-law of the 
murdered person, and the Children of the Mist were hunted down, I 
believe, with as litle mercy as they had themselves manifested, Seven- 
teen heags, the bloody trophies of their vengeance, were distributed 
among the allies, and fed the crows upon the gates of their castles. 
The survivors sought out more distant wildernesses, to which they 
r treated. 

It is the custom in summer to send, the cows to the upland pas- 
tures to have the benetitel the grass ; and the maids of the village, 
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and of the family go there to milk them in the morning and in the 
evening. While thus employed, the females of this family, to their 
great terror, perceived that their motions were watched at a distance 
by a pale, thin, meagre figure, bearing a sttong resemblance to their 
deceased mistress, and passing of course for her apparition. When 
some of the boldest resolved to approach this faded form, it fled from 
them into the woods with a wild shriek. ‘The husband, informed of 
this circumstance, came up to the glen with some attendants, and 
took his measures so well as to intercept the retreat of the unfortu- 
nate fugitive, and to secure the person of his unfortunate lady, though 
her intellect proved to be totally deranged. How she supported her- 
self during her wandering in the woods could not be known—some 
supposed she lived upon roots and wild berries, with which the woods 
at that season abounded ; but the greater part of the vulgar were 
satisfied that she must have subsisted upon the milk of the wild 
does, or besn nourished by the fairies, or supported in some manner 
equally marvellous. Ler re-appearance was more easily accounted 
for. She had seen froin the thicket the milking of the cows, to su- 
perintend which had been her favourite domestic employment, and 
the habit had prevailed even in her deranged state of mind. 

In due season the unfortunate lady was delivered of a bey, who not 
only shewed no appearance of having suffered from his mother’s ca- 
lamities, but appeared to be an infant of uvcommon health and 
strength. ‘The unhappy mother after her confinement recovered her 
reason—at least in a great measure, but never her health and spirits. 
Allan was her only joy. Her attention to him was unremitting ; 
and unquestionably she must have impressed upon his early mind 
many of those superstitious ideas to which his moody and enthusi- 
astic temper gave so ready a reception. She died when he was about 
ten years old. Her last words were spoken to him in private; Sut 
there is little doubt that they conveyed an injunction of vengeance 
upon the Children of the Mist, with which he hassince amply com- 
plied. 

From this moment the habits of Allan M‘Aulay were totally 
Changed. Hehad hitherto been his mother's constant companion, 
listening to her dreams, and repeating his own, and feeding his ima- 
gination, which, probably from the circumstances preceding his birth, 
was constitutionally deranged, with all the wild and terrible super- 
stitions so common to the mountaincers, to which his unfortuuate 
mother had become much addicted since her brother’s death. It is 
true he remained as thoughtfal and serious as before; and long fits 
of silence and abstraction shewed plainly that his disposition in this 
respect was in no degree altered. But at other times, he svught out 
the rendezvouses of the youth ofthe clan, which he bad hitherto 
seemed anxious to avoid. LHe tvok share in all their exercises ; and, 
from his very extraordinary personal strength, soon excelled his bro- 
ther and other youths, whose age considerably exceeded his own. 
They who had hitherto held him in contempt, now feared if they did 
not love him ; and, instead of Allan’s being esteemed a dreaniingy 
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womanish, and feeble-minded boy, those who. encountered -him in 
Sports or military exercise, DOW complained that, when heated by the 
strife, he was too apt to turn game into earnest, and to forget that he 
was engaged in a friendly trial of strength. 

Allan continued to increase in strength and activity till his fif- 
teenth year, about which time he assumed a total independence of 
chatacter, and impatience of controul, which much alarmed his 
surviving parent. Le was absent inthe woods for whole days and 
nights under pretence of hunting, though he did not always bring 
home game. IJis father was the more alarmed, because several of 
the Children of the Mist, encouraged by the increasing troubles of 
the state, had ventured back to their old haunts, nor did he think it 
altogether safe to renew any aitack upon them. The risk of Allan, 
in his wanderings sustaining injury from these vindictive freebooters, 
was a perpetual apprehension. 

I was myself upon a visit to the csstle when this ‘patter was 
broughtto a crisis. Allan had been absent since day-break in the 
woods, where I had sought for him in vain ; it was a dark stormy 
night, and he did not return. [is father expressed the’ utmost anxi- 
cty, and spoke of detaching a party at the dawn of morning in quest 
of him, when,as we were sitting at the supper-table, the door sud- 
denly opened, and Allan entered the room with a proud, firm, and 
confident air. His intractability of temper, as well as the unsettled 
state of his mind, had such an influence over his father, that he sup- 
pressed all other tokens of displeasure, excepting the observation that 
I had killed a fat back, and had returned before sun-set, while he 
supposed Allan, who had been on the hill tll midnight, had re- 
turned withempty hands. ‘ Are you sure of that?” said Allan, 
fiercely ; “ here is something will tell you another tale.” 

We now observed his hands were bloody, and that there were 
spots of blood on his face, and waited the issue with impatience ; 
when suddenly, undoing the corner of his plaid, he rolled down on 
the table a human head, bloody and uew severed, saying at the 
same time, “ Lie thuu where the head of a better man lay before 
yee” From the hagard features, and maticd red hair and beard, 
partly grizzled with age, his father and others present recognised the 
head of Hector of the Mist, a well-known leader among the outlaws, 
redoubted for strength aud ferocity, who had been active in the 
murder of the unfortunate warden, and had-escaped by desperate 
defence and extraordinary agility, when so many of his companions 
were destroyed. We were all, it may be believed, struck with sur- 
prise, but Allan refused to gratify our curiosity; and we only con- 
jectured that he must have overcome the outlaw after a desperate 
struggle, because we discovered that he bad sustained several wounds 
from the contest. All measures were now taken to ensure him 
against the vengeance of the free-booters, but neither his wounds nor 
the positive command of his father,noreven the locking the gates of the 
castle and the doors of his apartment, were precautions adequate to 


prevent Allan from seeking out the very persous to Ww hom he was 
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peculiarly obnoxious. He made his escape by night from the window 
of the apartment, and laughing at his father’s vain care, produced on 
one occasion the head of one, and upon another those of two of the 
Childrenof the Mist. At length these men, fierce as they were,became 
appalled by the inveterate animosity and audacity with which Allan 
sought out their recesses, Ashe never hesitated to encounter any 
odds, they concluded that he must bear a charmed life, or fight under 
the guardianship of some supernatural influence. Neither gun, dirk, 
nor dourloch, they said, availed aught against him. They imputed 
this to the remarkable circumstances under which he was born; and 
at length five or six of the stoutest Caterans of the Highlands would 
have fled at Allan’s holloo, or the blast of his horn. 





LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL’S EXECUTION: 


Life of this amiable and deeply lamented nobleman has just 

been published by his descendant, Lord John Russell, M, P. 
for Tavistock. it is an interesting publication, though it details few 
new facts. ‘The following extract describes Lord Russel’s behaviour 
after his condemnation :— 

“ Lord Cavendish having sent him a proposition, by Sir James 
Forbes, to change clothes with him, and remain in prison, whilst he 
made his escape, he,in a smiling way, sent his thanks to him, but said he 
would makenoescape. He probably thought that flight would look likea 
confession of guilt, and might prejudice his associates, and injure the 
great cause to which his whole life had been devoted. He said he 
was very glad he had not fled, forhe could not have lived from his 
children, and wife, and friends that was all the happinnss he 
saw in life. He was glad that some (probably alluding to 
Loid Grey) who had not lived so as to be fit to die, had es- 
caped, Of Lord Essex (who committed suicide in the Tower 
on the morning of Lord Russell's trial), he said, he was the worthiest, 
the justest, the sincerest, and most concerned for the public, of any 
man he ever knew, ile ascribed his last fatal act, in yreat -part, to 
Tord Essex’s regret for having introduced Lord Howard to kin, 

When he spoke of his wife, the tears would sometimes come into 
his eyes, and he would suddenly change the discourse. Once he 
said, be wished she would give over beating every bush for his pre- 
servation: but when he considered that it would be some mitigation 
of her sorrow afterwards, to reflect she had left nothing undone, he 
acquiesced. [le expressed great joy in the magnanimity of spirit he 
saw in her, and said, the parting with her was the greatest thing he 
had todo ; for he was afraid she would hardly be able to bear it. 
The concern about preserving him filled her mind at the time ; bat 
when that should be over, he feared the quickness of her spirit would 
act too powerfully within her. In general, he kept up bis cheerful- 
ness undiminished. One of the sherifls was Rich, who, though ke 
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had now changed sides, had formerly voted for the Exclusion Bill-in 
the House of Commons, When he came, with the other sheriff, with 
the warrant for the execution, Lord Russell told: Burnet, that it was 
not decent to be merry with such a matter, otherwise he bad been 
near telling Rich that they should never sit together again, to vote 
for the Exclusion Bill.* Anda Mrs. Tressam having come to see 
him, after the trial, he said to her, ‘* Mrs. Tressam, you always find 
me out in a new place. 

“ TInsuch discourse Lord Russell spent his time, till the day pre- 
vious to bisexecution. At the hours of meals he talked of the news 
of the day, and the politics of Europe, inthestyle he had usually done, 
But Friday being the day he had fixed for receiving the Sacrament 
he determined to pass the day as he would have done the Sunday, had 
he lived so long. The Sacrament was given him early in the morning 
(his servant receiving it with him) by the Dean of Canterbury (Til- 
lotson). After he had received it, the Dean asked him if he believed 
all the articles of the Christian religion, as taught by the Church of 
England. He answered, “ yes truly.” Then heasked him if he forgave 
all persons. That, he said, he did from his heart. Then the 
Dean told him, he hoped he would discharge his conscience in full 
and free confession. He said that he bad done it. Upon which the 
Dean left him ; and Dr. Burnet, in the course of the morning preached 
two sermons to him. In the interval he told him, he could not pre- 
tend to such high joys and longings as Dr. B. had spoken of, but on 
an entire resignation of himselfto the will of God, and a perfect 
serenity of mind. He said he was sometimes troubled because he 
ha. not felt those longings which were felt by Mr. Hampden, a friend 
for whom he had great kindness andesteem. Mr. Hampden had, a 
few days before, given him, from Mr. Baxter his book of Dying 
Thoughts, then lately published, from which he derived great comfort, 
He said he was much concerned at the cloud which seemed to be 
over his country ; but he hoped his death would do more good than 
his life could have done. After dinner, he signed the copies of his 
paper, and desired it might be sent to the press. Tle then received a 
few of his friends, and took his leave of his children. On_ this 
occasion, the fondness of a father did not prevent him from maintain- 
ing the constancy of his temper. A little before he went to eat his 
supper, he said to Lady Russell, “ Stay and sup with me; Let us 
eat our last earthly food together.” He talked very cheerfully during 
supper on various subjects, and particularly of his two daughters. 
Ile mentioned several passages of dying men with great freedom of 
Spirit ; and when a note was sent to his wife containing a new pro- 
ject for his preservation, he turned it into ridicule, in such a manner, 
that those who were with him, and were themselves notable to con- 
tain their griefs, were amazed. ‘hey could not conceive how his 
heart, naturally so tender, could resist the impression of their sorrow. 


* Dalrymple says, “ recollecting that Rich might feel pain from the innocent 
pleasantry, he checked bimseli.” 
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In the day time-he had bled at the nose, on which he said, “ I shall 
not how let blood to divert this: that will be done to-morrow.” And 
when it rained hard that night, he said, “ Such a rain to-morrow 
will spoil a great show, which isa dull thing on arainy day.” 

“ Before his wife left him, he took her by the hand, and said, 

“ This flesh you now feel, in a few hours, must be cold.” At ten 
o’clock she left him. ‘ He kissed her four of five times ; and she so 
governed her sorrow, as not to add by the sigh of her distress to the 
pain of separation. Thus they parted ; not with sobs and tears, but 
with a composed silence ; the wife wishing to spare the feelings ot 
the husband, aad the husband of the wife, they both restrained the 
expression of a grief tuo great to be relieved by utterance. ; 
. “When she was gone, he said,‘ Now the bitterness of death is 
past.’ And he then ran outinto along discourse concerning her, 
saying, how greata blessing she had been to him, and what a misery 
it would have been tohim,'fshe had not had that magnanimity of spirit, 
joined to ber tenderness, as never to have desired him to do a base 
thing to save his life. Whereas, what a weck he should bave passed, 
if she had been crying on him to turn informer, and to be a Lord 
Howard ! 

“ Then he spoke of his own situation, and said, how great a 
change death made, and how wonderfully those new scenes would 
strike on a soul. He had heard how some that had been born blind, 
were struck, when, by the couching of their cataracts, they saw ; but 
what, he said, if the first thing they saw were the sun rising ? 

“ On the morning of his execution, after a night of calm repose, 
he went into his coach with great cheerfulness. Dr. Tillotson and 
Dr. Burnet accompanied him. As they were going, he looked about 
him, and kuew several persons. Some he saw staring on him, who 
knew him, and did not put off their hats. He said, there was great 
joy in some, but that did not touch him so much as the tears he ob- 
served in the eyes of others; for that, he said, made him tender, He 
sung within himself as he went along ; and Dr. Burnet asking him 
what he was singing, he said it was the 119th Psalm; but he should 
sing better very soon. As the carriage turned into Little Queen- 
street, he said, “I have often turned to the other hand with great 
comfort, but now I turn tothis with greater.” As he said this, he 
looked towards his own house, and Doctor Tillotson saw a tear 
drop from his eye. 

“ Jusi as they were cntering Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, he said,“ This 
has been to mea place of singing, and God now makes it the place 
of my punishment.” He wondered to see so great a crowd assembled. 
He had before observed that it raincd, and said to his companions, 
“ This rain may do you burt that are bare-headed.” 

“ He then knelt down and prayed three or four minutes by him- 
self. When that was done, he took off his coatand waistcoat. He 
had brought a night-cap in his pocket, fearing his servant might not 
get up tohim, He undressed himself, and took off his cravat, with- 

VoL, 59. 4U 
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out the least change of countenance. Just as he was going down to 
the block, some one called out to make a lane, that the Duke of 
Albemarle might see; upon which he looked full that way. Dr. 
Burnet bad advised him not toturn abouthis head whenit was once on 
the block, and not to give a signal to the executioner. These directions 
he punctually attended to.” 

“ When he had lain down,” says Doctor Burnet,‘ I once looked 
at him, and saw no change in his looks; and though he was still 
lifting up his hands, there was no trembling, though in the moment 
in which I looked the executioner happened to be laying his axe to 
direct him to take aim : I thought it touched him, but am sure he 
seemed not to mind it, 

“ The executioner, at two strokes, cut off his head.” 


—_—_—_—— 
LONDON WHEN DESERTED. 


ee A fa op less alone than when alone,” has long been my motto. 
Let me wander where | will, provided it be indear Londcn, I 
can draw plenty of amusement from the scene. 

In the summer time (for our fashionables, not content with 
turning night into day, also turn summer into winter, by sojourping 
in town through the months of May and June, in heat and dust, and 
by going for bon ton’s sake to the country to pass the dead of the 
winter, often embargoed by severe weather, and forced to a bon-in- 
tcrcourse with their neighbours)—in the summer time, I repeat, when 
carriages are rattling about, and when Hyde Park exhibits all the 
gas of fashion, any one can find entertainment. 

In September and October, however, when our quality are at 
their country seats, when their umbra,or shades, their copyists or 
fac-similes are at watering places, when our beaux and belles who 
have been ruined by the spring campaign have runover to France, 
and when our Greeks are travelling to Aix la Chapelle, to Brussels, 
to Paris, &c. on voyages of discovery, and in flights after the half 
plucked pigeons, or those who, being only winged, have fled to a 
more genial clime for the recovery of their plumage—then, Loudon 
is, comparatively speaking, a deserted village-—then the dun goes 
about, dunner and dingier than ever, and looks as if he had a green 
and yellow melancholy,—the tradesman takes his pleasure in- the 
environs of the town, drives his tilbury, sports his trim hack, makes 
his display at the minor theatres, and often, ke Monsieur Calicot 
in the French play, with Cossacks or dowlas trowscrs, fixed spus, 
and blue great coats, spouts his mauvaiston,in the hopes of being 
taken by a high dressed Cyprian for a gay [lussar on King’s duty, 
riding or driving in from Hounslow, or some other barracks in the 
neighbourhood of London—whilst the mortar pounder of an 
apothecary’s apprentice proudly calls himself one of the Lancers, aud 
plays off tlie airs of a profession far less destructive than his own. 
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Tu such a dead season, as itis called, 1 can still cull materials 
for pastime and for reflection, and am decidedly of the late Duke of 
Qucensberry’s opinion, who, when asked if he did not find the town 
very dull about the close of summer, replied, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, but not 
so dull asthe country.” 

London presents two distinct pictures, which an Italian poet or 
artist might call Londra trionfante e Londra abandonata. But even 
in her lastcharacter, she has charms for me! I frequently saunter 
through the neglected squares, contemplating bospitable houses, 
which were kept almost constantly open in the gay season, but 
which are now closely shut up,~ladics’ residences where the loves 
and the graces made their haunts complete-temples of heathen 
divinities, but where no devotions but those paid to Venus were ever 
known,—rich bankers’ residencies, where old Ten per Cent. still pays 
the weckly visit, but which used to teem with Quality selling their 
time to the worship of unrighteousness, and bartering their conse- 
quence, and sometimes their titles, for money. That, thinks I to 
myself, viewing a nabob’s empty house—that is the temple of Mam- 
mon again. There did the needy and the interested bow down 
before the golden calf. Then I view the fly traps and pigeon holes, 
the clubs and hells, where so many of my friends have been plucked, 
shorn, and fleeced,—and I make my reflections on all these. 

Apropos, standing one day in St. James’s Square, and ruminating 
on the bad taste ofits centre, I saw an ill dressed big Irishman 
looking vaeantly about him, with his mouth open and his hands 
behind him, as if he bad just come to Town. At length, fixing his 
eye on a house belonging toa certain noble Lord, which was shut up, 
he exclaimed, ** By my conscience there’s a house like its master, 
full of emptiness.” His observation led my eye naturally and unfortu- 
nately, first to the vacant dwelling and next to the wit. He soon 
walked off, and left my coat pocket like his Lordship’s house, by the 
ioss of asilk handkerchiefand a silver snuft box. Well, n’importe,” 
said I; “I have got two or three other boxes; and it serves me right 
for my curiosity.” Moreover this is a trick worthy of the month of 
August; a very lively affair for the dead season. Thus does every 
period present its varicty,—every day bring with itsome occurrence 
to mature our reason, or toaugment our store of knowledge. 

Again itis amusing to see in Grosvenor and Berkeley squares, the 
almost square porters of our nobility, who, seated at the open doog 
with a newspaper in their band, settle in their own minds, the affairs 
not only of the nation, but of thecontinent, and make as light of 
crowned heads, as if they were not worth halfa crown per dozen. It 
is pleasant too to think of the resident housekeeper or footman and 
his wite, who, with a double key to master’s cellar, have their * at 
homes’ and their converzationes,’ their routes and balls, (both at the 
same time,) their dejeunes a la fourchette, and their ministerial and 
anti-ministerial dinners, w! ere the characters of the noble and of the 
vularies of fashion, are exposed, discussed, and dissected in hizh 
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style. One may also observe sly couples who, fulfilling assignations 
at the houses of our non-resident grandees, encering with a gold or 
silver key, and making these mansions of elegance mere houses of 
convenience. Sometimes the female servant is handsome herself; 
but more generally she is obliging, and Sir John and Lady Mary, 
the colonel and the straw bonnet maker, or the governess, come to 
town on particular business, who meets my Lord, are the parties 
obliged. 

St. James’s Park too is, in the very dullest season, a constant 
living panorama. There do our gallant half-pay officers, mostly from 
north or west Britain, pass the long hours, counting sometimes their 
battles to an admiring beauty, or to a male visitor from the country, 
and counting at the same time on a dinner, which is literally often 
* counting without their host.” You will see these worthy, but 
hard set gentlemen laying their plans, either to look at lodgings 
where the handsomest serving women are kept, or to circumvolate 
some rich widow, to find favour in their landlady’s eyes, or to inflame 
the bosom of their washerwoman, These gentlemen's conversations 
are ever entertaining, and I never leave them without good wishes 
und regret. 

Lastly, it is ridiculous to watch the tricks and lures of sharpers 
and of hard-pinched Paphians. “ Is this the Green Park?” will cry 
a youth from Shamrock-shire, as he sits down beside you in the 
Mall, and will enter into a detail of his whole history, enlarging on 
his father’s having five hundred a year and a park, and that he’s come 
to town for an inheritance or a law-suitj—when, at the same time, 
you know the fellow’s face at every police office in town. A diceaway 
nymph next accosts you, “ Which isher way to the city,” where 
she has a rich uncle ? (probably with a flying sign)—she never was 
in London befere, hates it, is quite frightened at times in the streets, 
how kind it would be to offer an arm, or the like! A greenhorn would 
do so; but a town-man may recollect her figure passing every day 
trom some obscure street leading out of Oxford-Street, down Bond 
Street, St. James’s Street, Pall Mall, Charing Cross, up again by 
the Haymarket, and occasionally to the Strand. 

These, with the discrimination of rich faces and poor faces, city 
faces and moncy-hunting quality cauntenances, brushing hastily 
through the town, either to the money market or to the inns of 
court, would amuse an observing person from sun-rise to sun set. 
Volumes might be written on the subject. I therefore leave the 
reader to decide whether London be a dead letter at any period of 
the year. Itis never so tu 

. Tue Hermit 1x Lonpoyn. 
—_—__— 


Extracts from the Journal of a Soldier of the 7st, or 
Glasgow Regiment, from 1806 to 1815. 


“ URING the time we were charging through the streets af 
Buenos Ayres many of our men made sallies into the houses,in 
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search of plunder ; and many were encumbered withit, at the time 
of our surrender. One serjeant of the 38th had made a longish hole 
in his wooden canteen, like that over the money drawer in the counter 
of a retail shop ; into it he slipped all the money he could lay his 
hands upon. As hecame out of a house he had been ransacking, he 
was shot through the head. In his fall the canteen burst, and a 
great many doubloons ran, in all directions, on the street. Then 
commenced a scramble for the money, and about eighteen men were 
shot, graspingatthe gold they were never to enjoy. ‘They even 
snatched it from their dying companions, although they themselves 
were to be in the same situation the next moment, 

“ We were ull searched, and every article that was Spanish taken 
from us ; but we were allowed to keep the rest. During the search 
one soldicr, who had a good many doubloons, put them into his 
camp kettle, with flesh and water above them ; placed ali upon a 
fire, and kept them safe. 

“ There were about one hundred of us, who had been taken in the 
church, marched out of prison to be shot, unless we produced a gold 
crucifix of great value, that was missing. We stvod in a large 
circle of Spaniards and Indians. Their levelled pieces and savage 
looks gave us little to hope, unless the crucifix was produced. It 
was tound on the ground, on the spot where we stood ; but it was not 
known who had taken it. ‘The troops retired, and we were allowed 
to go back to prison, without further molestation.” 

We must now transport our readers at one sweep to old Spain, 
and, passing over Sir J. Moore’s campaign, tothe year 1810, when 
Colonel Cadogan led the brave Glasgow highlanders to glory, under 
the immo;tal Wellington. The gallant Colonel’s address to his , men, 
on leading them into their first charge, though not truly grammati- 
cal, is truly British, “ My Lads, this is the first affair 1 have ever 
beenin with you; show me what you can do, now or never.” There 
was hard fighting for several days, and our author draws a sad 
picture of a soldier’s life :— 

“ For five nights | bad never been in bed, and, dusing a good part 
of that time, it had rained hard. We were upon ploughed land, 
which was rendered so soit, that we sunk over the shoes at every 
step. ‘The manner in which I passed the night, was thus: 1 placed 
my canteen upon the ground, putmy knapsack above, and sat upon 
it, supporiing my head upon my hands; my musket, between my 
knees, resting upon my shoulder, and my blanket over allready 
to start, in a moment, at the least alarm. The nights were chill: 
indeed, in the morning, I was so stiff, I could not stand or move with 
ease for some time ; my legs were benumbed to the knees. I was 
completely wet, three nights out of the five. A great number of the 
men took the fever and ague, after we retired behind the liaes, I was 
not a whit the worse. 

“ They fell back. This retreat brought to my mind the Corunna 
race. We could not advance 100 yards, without seeing dead soldiers 
of the enemy, stretched upon the road, or at a little distance from it, 
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who had lain down to die, unable to proceed through hunger and 
fatigue. We could not pity them, miserable as they were. Their 
retreat resembled more that of famished wolves than men. Murder 
and devastation marked their way; every house wasa sepulthre, a 
cabin of horrors! Our soldiers used to wander why the Frenchmen 
were not swept by heaven from the earth, when they witnessed their 
cruclties. In a small town called Safrea, | saw twelve dead bodies 
lying ‘in one house upon the floor! Every house contained traces of 
their wanton barbarity. Oftenhasa shade of doubt crossed my 
mind, when reading the accounts of former atrocities; often would 
I think—they are exaggerated—thank God we live in more civilized 
times. How dreadfully were my doubts removed. I cease to de- 
scribe, lest I raise doubts similar to my own. 

“ At this time, I gota distaste I could never overcome. A few 
of us went into a wine-store, where there wasa large tun, with a 
ladder to get to the top, in which was a hole about two feet square, 
There was not much wine init,so we buckled our canteen straps 
together, unti! a camp kettle attached to them reached the liquor. 
We drew itup once—-we all drank: down it went again—it got 
entangled with something at the bottom of the tun—a candle was 
lowered ;—to our great disappointment, the corpse of a French soldier 
lay upon the bottom ! Sickness came upon me ; and, for a long time 
afterwards, I shuddered at the sight of 1ed wine. The Portuguese 
soldiers’ never would drink red wine, if white could be got. When 
1 asked the reason, their reply was, they knew how it was made.” 

After the battle of Fuentes de Honore, we are treated with the 
annexed morceau of sensibility which was effused at ‘loro de Moro: ~ 

“ Here I enjoyed the beauties of the country more than at any 
former period, Often, when off duty, have I wandered into the 
woods to enjoy the cool refreshing shade of the cork trees, and breathe 
the richly perfumed air, loaded with the fragrance of innumerable 
aromatic plants. One evening, as I lay in the wood, thinking upon 
home, sweeter than all the surrounding sweets, almost overcome by 
my sensations, I heard, at a small distance, music. I listened some 
time ere I could te satisfied it was so. It ceased all at once; then 
began sweeter than before. I arose, and approached nearer, to avoid 
the noise of a small burn that ran mppling near where I had been 
reclining. Isoon knew theair; I crept nearer, and could distinguish 
the words; I became rivetted to the spot : ‘That moment compensated 
for all I had suffered in Spain, 1 felt that pleasure which softens the 
heart, and overflows at the eyes. ‘The words that first struck my 
car were, 

* Why did T leave my Jeanie, my daddy’s cot, an’ a’, 
To wander from my country, sweet Caledonia.’ 


—Soon as the voice ceased, I looked through the underwood, and 
saw four or five soldicrs seated on the turt, who sung, in their turn, 
Scotland’s sweetest songs of remembrance, When they retired, I felt 
as if I was bereft of all enjoyment, I slowly retired to the camp, to 
reflect, and spend asleepless night. Every opportunity, I returned 
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to the scene of my happiness ; and had the pleasure, more than once, 
to enjoy this company unscen.” 

This is distinctly out of the assumed character of a soldier ; and 
the following, at Boho, is little better:— 

“ One afternoon, I had walked into the church-yard; and, after 
having wandered through it, [ lay down in the shade of the wall, 
near a grave that appeared to have been lately made. While lying 
thus, I heard a sob: I looked towards the place whence it came, and 
perceived a beautiful female kneeling beside a grave, devoutly 
counting ber rosary, her tears falling fast upon the ground. I lay, 
afraid to move, lest the noise might disturb ber. She remained. for 
some time, absorbed in devotion ; then rose from her knees, and, tak- 
ing a small jar of holy water, sprinkled the grave, and retired undis- 
turbed by me. I mentioned the circumstance to no one; but, day 
after day, I was an unperccived witness of this seene. At length, 
she saw me as she approached, and was retiring in haste. I came 
near her. She stood, to let me pass. I said, “ My presence. shall 
give you no uneasiness ; Adicu !" * Stay,’ she said, ‘are you Don 
Galves’ good soldier ?” I replied, “ I live with him.” ‘ Stay, you can 
feel fur me: I have none to feel for, nor advise me. Blessed Virgin 
be my friend ! She looked to Heaven, her eyes beaming resignation 
aod hope, the tears dropping on her bosom. I stretched out my hand 
to her; my eyes, I believe were wet; I did not speak. ‘ None,” she 
said, mournfully, ‘ can again have my hand: I gave it to Francisco.’ 
*"T'is the hand of friendship.” ‘ I can have no friend but death— 
You do not pray for the dead ; you cannot pray with me.’ I said, “ I 
will listen to your's.” She then began her usual prayers ; then rose, 
and sprinkled the grave with holy water. Linquired, “ Whose grave 
do you water?” “ My mother’s. “ How long has she been dead ?” 
* Five years.’ “ Five years! buve youdone thus so long?” * Alas, 
no! my mother had been released ;* but, five weeks ago, my mourn- 
fultask again began:’tis for Francisco. Adicu,’ she sobbed, and 
retired with a hurried step. I dare notembellisk, lest this incident 
should not be credited; but I feel this a cold account of what 
passed. IT have not taken away, neither have I added a word that did 
not pass between us. From Galves, I learned that Francisco had 
fallen in aGuerilla party. It is the belief in Spain, that every drop 
ot holy water sprinkled upon the grave, quenches a flame in purga- 
tory. 

*From Purgatory 


TRIAL FOR CRUELTY. 


N the Court of King’s Bench came on, onthe 16th of July, the 
cause Rhodes against Leech, which was an action aguinst the 
defendant for an assault, the declaration alleging that the defendant 
caused the plainuff to be flogged with a cat-o’-nine-tails, 
The following facts were proved in evidence :— 
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The plaintiff had formerly been a midshipman on board a King’s 
ship, and was a man of education and gentlemanly sentiments. In 
the year 1817 he entered on board the defendant’s ship, the Orwell, 
on a voyage to China, as gunner’s mate, and was afterwards pro- 
moted to the responsible situation of quarter-master. In the be- 
ginning of the month of May, 1818, the vessel arrived in the British 
Channel, and for a fortnight previously, the men had not had (ac- 
cording to the language of one of the defendant’s witnesses) a belly- 
full of food. On the morning of the 4th of that month, the chief 
mate had ordered the plaintiff, with the assistance of the carpenter's 
and the caulker’s crew, to draw the charges of the ship's guns and 
clean them. This duty was performed, with the exception of four of 
the guns, and about four o’clock in the afternoon (the men having 
been living upon short allowances for some days) the ship was about 
to get under weigh, when the chief mate discovered that the orders 
he had given in the morning had not been completed. He questioned 
the plaintiff why his orders had not beencomplied with, when the 
latter said that he was almost starved in the d——d ship. At this 
time the plaintiff, nor any of the crew had dined. The chief mate 
immediately reported his conduct and language to the captain, at 
whose instance the plaintiff was ordered on the quarter-deck. The 
captain, ina violent passion, struck him on the face, and imme- 
diately ordered him to be flogged. Preparatory to the latter ceremony, 
all hands were piped on deck to witness its execution; and the 
plaintiff being brought to the poop, the punishment was about to be 
inflicted, when he immediately jumped overboard into the sea. The 
officers and crew, dictated by the feelings of humanity, were pro- 
ceeding to lower down a boat to save the man’s life, when the de- 
fendant peremptorily ordered that not a man should stir. In the 
mean time the plaintiff, who was an excellent swimmer, struggled 
with the waves, and a Deal boat happening to be close to the ship at 
the time, he was picked up, and brought on board the ship again. He 
then asked forgiveness of the captain for the fault he had committed ; 
but the latter persisted in having him flogged in the presence of all 
the crew. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to palliate the defendant's 
conduct by the evidence of the chief mate. 

The Jury retired for about half an hour, and returned with a 
verdict for the plaintifi—Damages 5001. 


ZEAL. 


[' may be said of zeal, among the virtues, as of memory among the 

faculties, that though it singly never made a great man, yet no 
man hus ever made himself conspicuously great where it has been 
wanting. 
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CHARING-CROSS. 


IIIS animated equestrian statue was cast in brass, by Le Seur, 
in the year 1633, by the order of that munificent encourager of 
the arts, Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel. On the king’s decolla- 
tion the Parliament ordered it to be sold, and broken to pieces; but 
John Rivers, the brazier, who boughtit, having more taste than the 
sellers, and seeing, with the prophetic eye of good sense, that the 
powers which were then would not remain long, dug a hole in his 
garden, in Holborn, and buried it unmutilated. To prove his obe- 
dience, he produced to his masters several peices of brass, which, he 
told them, were pieces of the statue. Monsieur d’ Archenholz adds 
farther, that the brazier, with the true spirit of trade, cast a great 
number of handles for knives and forks, and offered them for sale as 
the brass which composed the statue. They were eagerly sought for 
by the doyalists, from affection to their murdered monarch; by the 
other party, as trophies of the triumph of liberty over tyranny. 





HORRORS OF WAR. 


4 i following account, says the Monthly Magazine for May, is 
literally copied from the 11th Number of * The Annals of 
the Fine Arts,” where it is inserted as a thing of course. “ The 
corporal-major of the 2d life guards, Hodgson, who, we understand, 
was one of the those exhibited at the academy, was the only one of 
Mr. Ilayton’s models left alive at Waterloo. He had five models in 
the life guards in that battle,—four of whom were killed. Shaw 
was one, and Daikin, the young man who sat for the groom, sleeping 
on his knees in Macbeth, was another. The last time Daikin ,was 
seen, he was fighting, unhorsed, with three cuirassiers, two of whom 
he killed at two cuts, dividing both their heads at the nose. He was 
found dying in the evening, across a hedge, cut in ribands. The first 
cut by Shaw (as related by the third mah from him, a corforal, 
who saw it) was at a cuirassicr who rede up: Shaw, being on 
higher ground, waited calmly for him, and cleaved his head through 
his iron helmet, down to the jaw ; the face of the cuirassier fell off, 
as cleanly cut as a bit of apple. This was the corporal’s expression 
who relatedit. Shaw diedin the inn-yard of La Haye Sainte, from 
exhaustion, and not on the enemy’s ground, as some reported. 





NATIONAL TRAITS. 


VERY nation has its traits:—the Spaniards sleep on every 
affair of importance—the Italians fiddle—the Germans smoke— 
the French promise every thing—the British eat—and the Americans 
talk upon every thing, 
VoL, 58. 4X 
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Answer, by One of Castle Cary, to Ann's Rebus, inserted March 22. 


REWKERNE, in Somerset, you mean, 
A pleasant town, kept very clean. 


F. Burringtow and’ J. Barry of Crediton, and W. Forsey of Allington, have 
also answered this rebus, 


fp 
Answer, by P. Code, ef Plymouth, to J. Parris’s Enigma, inserted April 5. 


EAT is a constant friend to all, 
Though by it some untimely fall. 


Similar answers have been received from Aon, Thomas Dowding of West 
Stower, W. Forsey of Allington, and F. Burringtoa and J. Barry of Crediton, 
J. Dyke of Sutton, and J. Hartuoll of Fiymooth. 


—EE—s 
SHARADE,—BY F. BURRINGTON OF CREDITON. 


Y first, Sirs, is a salutation, 
My next enjoys a lofty station, 
Yet are below in degradation, 

And underneath have birth— 
When wiuter’s dreary desolation 
Disrobes the fields of vegetation, 
I’ve seen my whole with adasiration 

Descend upon the earth. 





CHARADE.—BY PAUL NINNIS, TAVISTOCK. 


NSATIATE first! thy powerful sway 
O’errules and barries men away, 
In myriads every year ; 
Its not my second’s watchful guard 
Thy rapid strides can e’er retard, 
Thon tyrant lost to fear: 
My whole, as superstition says, 
Dice information ott conveys. 


= 
REBUS.—BY F. BURRINGTON, OF CREDITON. 


Y first, one of Pomona’s train; 
The miser hopes my next to gain, 
To increase his earthly store ; 
What doth ’mongst Afric’s sons prevail, 
A patriarch you will now reveal, 
An insect next explore. 
A duty we our parents owe, 
Next a relation you will show, 
And what by many is called fun, 
What doth on rapid pinions fly ; 
The whole a battle will descry 
That was by Britons won. 




















POET RY. 
ocnnainiiaiihdciea! 

UP, LAND. OF THE SOUTH! 

A SONG. pe 


P, Land of the South! with the front of defiance, 
Cradle of heroes, and haunt of the free, 
Spurn the leagued despots of Holy Alliance, 
Ere they fix the vile badge of the bondsman on thee; 
From the mines let the clang of the anvil be rising; 
Let the hatchet be heard where the tall cedars grow; 
Let the million endeavour (if liberty prizing) 
To forge the barbed jav’lin, and fashion the bow. 


Up, Lima! the braggarts, who boast of good order,* 
Io the hour of triai shall shriok from the blow; 
For the bugles of Maipo, that swarm on the border, 
Have rung a death-peal in the ears of the foe. 
Again give ’em breath: midst the fray’s wild commotion, 
Let the gale bear the blast from the blood sprinkled plein , 
That the mist mantled Andes may hymn with devotion 
The knell of oppression, the downfall of Spain. 


Tho’ the haze of despair dims the pride of the morning, 
At times when the clouds of mistrust intervene, 
Yet a sun of success in the southward is dawning, 
And the mists shall disperse in the blaze of its beam. 
Up, warriors! and tear from the grasp of the stradger 
The deed-roll of birthright, for liberty’s weal, 
And show to the world, on the onset of danger, 
A union of heart ‘neath a rampart of steel. 


* “ Fear not, loyal inhabitants of Lima! The foes to good order, it is true, have 
gained, by treachery, a few trivial successes; but the hour of trial apptoact.es,and 
within a month hence there will not be a rebel left in Chili."—~From a Proclama- 


tion of the Victory of Lima. 


“ The crisis is approaching—already a second Armada is on its way from Eu- 
rope to these shores—the vengeance of my master, (i.e. purveyor to the ward- 
robe of our Lady of Loretto) like a flaming two-edged sword, shall annihilete- these 


foes to good order.”—IJbid. 











“« The Spanish fleet thou canst not see, 
Because ’tis not in sight.”—Sheridan’s Critic. 








THE KNIGHT AND THE PAGE. - 


wi gift shall I send to my mistress fair, 
My gentle page unfold?” 
© O send hera lock of thy raven hair, 
Enclosed in a ring of gold.’ 


*¢ No glittering ring shall ever hold 

My hair of the raven’s dye ; 
? Tis only the love of a heart that’s cold, 
Which gold can ever buy.” 
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* Then send her, Sir Knight, a bloomiag wreath 
Of roses and eglantine ; 

The blush they bear, and the sweets they breathe, 
Are emblems of love like thine.’ 

“ Too transient the emblems, simple youth, 
A love like mine to convey; 

She will say when they fade— thas fades thy truth, 
And thus will thy love decay.” 


* Then send her the gallant trophies you won 
On the field of the holy fight ; 
Thy lady will blush at the deeds you've done, 
od be kind to her own true knight. 


“ Ab no! the trophies of victory bear 
Fall many a purple stain ; 

And the dark bine eyes of my mistress fair 
Would weep when she thought of the slain.” 


* When you quitted your lady an eagle flew 
Full swiftly above your head ; 
Aad she said, with a sigh, ’twas an omen true, 
That you should be laid with the dead,’ 
“ *Twas meet tiiat the eagle should lead to the flight 
As swiftly he flew above, 
And I'll send her a dove of plumage bright, 
To welcome me bome to my love.” 





LINES ON LEAVING DOWLISH. 
BY J. E38. 


Dowlish! thou, where health and beauty dwell, 
I now must bid thee, for a while, farewell; 
Farewell! ye winding paths, ye lonely bowers, 
Where I have passed some heart-felt pleasing hours : 
Here I by night in solitude have strayed,! 
Viewed the pale moon, the twinkling orbs surveyed ; 
Or else by yon meandering stream bave stood, 
With pensive eye the flowery landscape viewed, 
Then cast a look on yonder woodbined cot, 
Which ne’er, while life remains, will be forgot. 
Thus was I pleased with love's delightfal theme, 
And like some lover too did fondly dream. 
Enchanting scene! here nature smiles around; 
Here bealth, mirth, joy, and happiness abound ; 
Here all I saw gave pleasure to my sight, 
And yielded me a source of great delight. 
O happy day! when I again shall view 
The stile where oft I’ve sat, yon churchyard yew— 
These will altervate claim my wondering eye, 
And cause my bosom many a bursting sigh. 
Fair are the prospects of each green clad field, 
And sweet the flowers thy fairer gardens yield ; 
The sun, the stream, the shelter, all conspire, 
T’ enrich a spot that I so mach admire. 
Adieu! ye hills, and all ye fertile vales, 
Ye murmuring streams, ye pleasant flowery dales ; 
May meek-eyed peace, with all her smiling train, 
For ever bless this rural, happy plain! 











